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Hotes. 


LODGE, GUARINI, AND MATHEW 
ROYDON. 


In searching for a literary reference by 
name to the author of ‘ Pastor Fido’ earlier 
than that in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Fox’ (1605), 
I made the following note many years ago ; 
and since the point has not found a place 
in the ‘ Pastoral Drama’ (1906) of Mr. Greg, 
whom scarcely anything seems to escape, 
jt becomes worth while to record it. 

Mr. Greg says :— 

“No particular interest attaches to the four 
eclogues included in Thomas Lodge’s ‘Fig for 
Momus,’ published in 1595, but they serve to throw 
light on a kind of pastoral freemasonry that was 
springing up at this period.”—P. 113. 

On this ‘“freemasonry,” or adoption of 
pseudonyms for well-known contemporaries, 
Collier dwells, with regard to Lodge’s poem, 
in his ‘ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn’ (Shaks. 
Soc., 1841, pp. 40-42). Collier says of Lodge: 

‘“*When he published his ‘Fig for Momus’ in 
1595, under the name of Golde (the letters of his 
name misplaced), in one of his Pastorals, he vowed 
to forsake poetry in consequence of the little en- 
couragement it received. tt is a dialogue between 
Golde (Lodge) and a shepherd called Wagrin, a 
name, no doubt, intended to denote some person of 
the time.” 


Golde says (I quote at greater length than 
Collier does) :— 
Wagrin. 
Whie sings not Goldé as he whilom did 
} In sacred numbers and diviner vaine, 
Such erga as from bace-humour’d braines are 
nd ? 
For shame revive thy mated Muse againe...... 


Golde. 
Why should I lose my sleepe or breake my braine?.... ' 
No Wagrin no ’tis wisdome to refraine, 
In such an age, where learning hath no laude 
Nor needie Homer welcome nor applaude 
Wagrin. 
Fie Goldé, blame not all men for a few, 
The Muses have some friends who will esteem 
A man of worth and give desert his dewe : 
Did Mercurie (as many wisemen deeme) 
Surcease thy wavering Cynthia to pursue, 
Is Crosse aspects to arts more sweete would 
seeme. 
There are some few (alas that there were more) 
That honour poesie and wit adore. 
To these firme oakes (who boldlie can resist 
The tempest of lewd tongues) thyselfe applie 
Like Ivie round about their bodies twist...... 
Sweeten their eares and glut them......with...... 
sweete poetrie...... 


(olde. 
On these strong pillars (Wagrin) have I built, 
And liv’d awhile...... ut time...... 
Hath made them worldlie, covetous and base...... 
Arts perish, wanting honour and applause...... 
Oh were the world so forward to affect 


Wagrin. 
A better mind God send thee, or more meanes ; 
Oh — thou but converse with Charles the 
i 


n 
Or follow harvest where thy Donroy gleanes, 
These thoughts would cease; with them thy muse 
should find 
A sweete converse : then this conceit which weanes 

Thy pen from writing, should be soone resignd. 
Collier says :-— 

“Who was meant by ‘Charles the Kind’ is very 
doubtful, but Donroy was Roydon, a poet of con- 
siderable eminence, and in 1595 apparently pros- 
perous (Chapman had inscribed to him his ‘Shadow 
of Night,’ in 1594).” 

I suggest with some confidence that 
Wagrin is an anagram for Gwarini (ie. 
Guarini), on the same plan as Golde stands 
for Lodge—the transposition of the leading 
letters, as in Donroy= Roydon. 

Lodge was a very considerable traveller : 
he was also a pronounced plagiarist from 
the continental poets, and a widely read and 
skilled linguist. He ceased his poetical 
work with the piece under notice, ‘A Fig 
for Momus,’ as he promises to do. Gosse’s 


i 
| 
| | 
4 The high conceits of artists as of yore...... 
‘ | But now these frugal patrons who begin 
; To skantle learning with a servile pay 
| Make poets count their negligence no sinne...... 
The priest unpaid can neither sing nor say...... 
Tle cease to revel out my wits in rime...... 
-_ Tle hold the plough awhile and plie the cart. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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account of Lodge in ‘ Seventeenth Century 
Studies’ (1883) leaves little untold; and 
for Lodge's assimilations from contemporary 
French poets see Sidney Lee’s * Life of Shake- 


speare’> and his introduction to Arber’s | 
English Garner of Sonnets. | 


The friendship announced here between | 
Lodge, Guarini, and Mathew Roydon is an 
interesting theme, if my surmise be accepted. 
It leads us to the suggestion that the latter | 
English poet had taken up his abode in Italy | 
under Guarini’s guidance. 


This is strength- | 
ened by the reference to ‘* Charles the IXind,”’ | 
who would then be Carlo Emanuele, Duke of | 
Savoy, to whom (and his bride) Guarini pre- 
sented his ‘ Pastor Fido’ in 1585—the sug- 
gestion being that Roydon was gleaning a 
harvest in converse with Carlo as patron. 
‘ Pastor Fido,’ dedicated to “* gran Catarina ”’ 
and “ magnanimo Carlo” (Greg) originally, 
was altered by its author, and did not finally 
appear as Guarini’s until 1589-90 in Venice. 
His first translation was into French in 1595. 

The evidence relating to Charles (or Carlo) 
needs further research, and may prove un- 
convincing, but there is a germ of probability 
in it. 
When Wagrin ”’ reproaches Mercury ”’ 
with forsaking his patronage of the Muses 
and his friendship to the arts, in pursuit of 
“thy wavering Cynthia,” the references can 
be no other than to Essex and Elizabeth, the 
Cynthia of Spenser, Raleigh, and Ben Jonson. 
There may perhaps be traced an underlying 
reference to Essex in the Mercury of Jonson’s 
‘Cynthia’s Revels’ (1600). As a patron of 
literature he was panegyrized by Daniel, 
Chapman, Spenser, and Jonson, and he wrote 
numerous sonnets. I do not know if he was 
often designated Mercury, but in 1587 
Robert Greene dedicated his ‘ Euphues his 
Censure to Philautus ’ to “ Robert, Earle of 
Essex and Ewe,” commencing with the 
words 

“The Egyptians (right honorable) seeing the 
counterfait of Mercurie figured with his Caduceus 
in his right hande, offered for sacritice nothing but 
bay leaves......I thought, good......to. present your 
Lordship with this homelie gyfte...... 
Mercury was a not inappropriate sobriquet 
for the brilliant and many-sided Essex, 
though hardly flattering enough for one 
whom Chapman termed in 1598 (dedication 
of Homer’s ‘Iliads’) ‘* the most honoured 
now living instance of the Achillean virtues 
eternized by divine Homer.” The expression 


“ thy wavering Cynthia ” should be weighed ; 
it is the language fitting the subject of a 


| 


-was of the family of ‘ Huson,” already 
/seated at Tenterden, in Kent, in 1600, and 


i uler to an Englishman. 
— H. C. Hart. 


SIR JOHN HEWSON. 


THE following account of the Cromwellian 
Col. John Hewson answers LADY RUSSELL’s. 
query at 75S. ii. 348 and that at 1S. iii. 11. 

Col. John Hewson, also styled Huson in 
State documents, afterwards Lord Hewson, 


bore its arms. Though his traducers and 
enemies scurrilously described him as 

‘being of mean parentage, and brought up to the: 
trade of a shoemaker, which he exchanged for that 
of a soldier in the Parliament’s army, where his 
stubborn courage and malicious zeal against the 
royal family promoted him by degrees to the com- 
mission of a colonel,” 

yet he was of a good family, as appears later. 
He was one of those who sat in judgment 
upon King Charles I., consented to his death, 
and signed the death warrant. His sig- 
nature, “J. Hewson,” stands out conspicu- 


ously among the other signatures, in a clear, 


neat, but slightly tremulous hand. The- 
letters are elongated, and the second one of 
the surname has the form of the Greek .. 
The style of his handwriting and his arms 
point to his having been an educated person 
and of some family pretensions. 

In January, 1647, two warrants dated at 
Belfast authorized him to take possession 
of the manor of Newcastle and the lands. 
of Lough Welland, co. Down. He had also 
given to him the lands of Rath, Hollywood, 
and Kilmaecmonon. 

He on 17 May, 1649, in company with 
Fairfax and others, visited the new Oxford 
which was growing up on the ruins of the 
old, and two days afterwards the new 
Puritan University made Hewson a Master 
of Arts. Cromwell, on 16 September follow- 
ing, before commencing his march to Dublin, 
appointed Col. Hewson Governor of Dublin 
in succession to Michael Jones. 

On 29 April, 1651, in the second year of 
his Governorship, his coat armour was 
recorded in the office of the Ulster King- 
of-Arms, Dublin. His then wife was the 
widow of a Mr. Turner, brother of Edward 
Turner, who commanded a company of foot 
in Col. Hewson’s regiment, and was dis- 
charged at the Restoration after having 
served seventeen years as a commissioned 
officer. The arms are: ‘ Quarterly, gules 
and ermine, an eagle displayed or; in the 
dexter chief quarter a lion passant argent ”’— 
identical with those of the Tenterden family 
of Huson. Col. Hewson, however, discarded 
the crest of this family, “a ram’s head erased 
argent, horned or,” and adopted one em-- 
blematic of his political creed, viz. :— 


ie) 
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“* A demi-man armed, wearing the iren hat of the 
period ; over the left shoulder a sash gules; in the 
dexter hand a sword proper courbée, pommel and 
hilt or, in the sinister hand an olive branch. Motto 
under the arms, ‘For God’s honour and _ love. 
Motto running along the edge of the sword from 
the hilt upwards. ‘ Through this.’ ” 

In January, 1652, his first wife (the widow 
of Turner) died in Dublin, and was buried 
in Christchurch Cathedral on the 15th of 
the same month with “ heraldic honours ”’ ; 
and the event was recorded in a funeral entry 
by the then Ulster King-of-Arms. 

In July, 1653, he was promoted to a seat 
in the Council of State, and created Lord 
Hewson 5 Dec., 1657. 

On 8 June, 1654, he and his second wife, 
and ‘* many more men of quality and their 
families,’’ sailed in the Truelove from Liver- 
pool for Dublin, and Parliament afterwards 
made a grant to him of the expenses in- 
curred by taking up his residence in that 
city. In the following July a grant of 
Luttrelstown, a most beautiful spot in co. 
Dublin, was made to him for his arrears of 
pay. He was High Sheriff for this county 
in 1653, and represented it in Cromwell’s 
Parliament of 1654. On 28 Oct., 1656, the 
Council ordered that a chaplain was to be 
allowed for his regiment of foot. 

In 1659 he adhered to the Committee of 
Safety at Wallingford House (close by 
Whitehall Palace), Lieut.-General Charles 
Fleetwood’s residence ; but when he found 
that all the efforts of his party to prevent 
the Restoration were vain, he saved himself 
by a timely flight into Holland. He was 
attainted in 1660, and his estates were, on 
25 February of that year, granted to Brode- 
rick, Viscount Middleton. 

Col. Hewson was somewhat stout, a very 
good commander, and had but one eye (the 
right). His behaviour in the army soon 
raised him to the rank of a colonel ; he was 
a very extraordinary person, and Cromwell 
had so good an opinion of him as to entrust 
him with the government of the city of 
Dublin. As a reformer of religion he is 
credited with having caused all the bears 
of the City of London to be killed, in order 
to stamp out the practice of bear-baiting. 
He and Major Axtell are said to have been 
conspicuous among the army officers who, 
when they chanced to enter parish churches, 
ejected the regular ministers from their 
pulpits, and held forth themselves instead. 

A mezzotint portrait of the colonel, by 
M. Vander Gucht, is in the British Museum 
and represents him in a buff coat and Puritan 
collar, with his helmet off, left hand resting 
on hip, and the right upon a baton; the 


well-made chin ; 


forehead high and proportionately broad ;: 
his only eye large and intelligent; face 
fairly elongated, terminating in a small, 
the nose indicative of 
gentility ; mouth small; moustache very 
slight; without beard or whiskers, but 
having long flowing hair; the fingers those 
of a well-bred person. The tout ensemble 
is a simple, effective refutation of the state- 
ments derogatory to his origin. 

From Pepys’s diary and other sources I 
find it definitely stated that he died at 
Amsterdam in 1662. 

I have not been able to ascertain with 
certainty whether Col. Hewson had issue 
by either of his wives. There are still in 
Holland persons bearing this patronymic. 

With regard to Martha, daughter of Col. 
Thomas Scott (one of the Regicides), of 
Longraigue, co. Wexford, and West Thorpe, 
Bucks, I am able to say that she was not 
married to Col. John Hewson. Her first 
husband was Francis Barry (not Barsey, 
as in Lapy RusseE.w’s query), of Waterford, 
merchant, to whom she was married in 1674 ; 
her second was Robert Hewetson, Esq., of 
Cloughsutton, co. Carlow, son of Christopher 
Hewetson, Esq., of Thomastown, co. Kil- 
kenny, and great-grandson cf John Hewet- 
son, of York, who married Margaret, 
daughter of John Lambert, of Calton, Yorks, . 
a descendant of the Conqueror through his 
granddaughter Gundred, daughter of William 
Earl Warren and Surrey. 

JouHN HEWETSON. 


BALLADS IN BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S 
‘Monsieur THomas.’—The very interesting 
and important discovery of a lost ballad and 
tune by Mr. Frank Sidgwick, which is 
recorded in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, should not, I think, be passed 
unsignalled in ‘N. & Q.’ In the list of 
ballads cited by the Fiddler in the above 
play of Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IJI. 
se. lii., is the following :— 

In Crete when Dedimus first began. 


No writer had hitherto succeeded in recover- 
ing either the words or the tune of this ballad, 
and Mr. Sidgwick is to be congratulated on 
finding the music, with a couple of stanzas, 
in Harl. MS. 7578, fol. 83. The first stanza. 
runs in modern English :— 
In Crete when Deedalus first began 
His strait and long exile to wail ; 
When Minos’ wrath had shut up then 
Each way by land, each way by sail ; 
The love of Greece him prickéd so 
That he deviséd away to go. 
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I will venture to add a few remarks on 
the other ballads and songs contained in the 
Fiddler’s répertoire. 

1. ‘ The Duke of Norfolk.’-—This song was 
written by Bernard Garter, and was sung 
to an old tune called **I am the Duke of 
Norfolk ; or, Paul’s Steeple,” which is given 
in Playford’s ‘ Dancing Master, Division 
Violin,’ 1685, pp. 2, 18 (Chappell, ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ i. 117; ‘ Ancient 
Ballads and Broadsides,’ 1870, p. 236). A 
version will be found in ‘ The Suffolk Gar- 
land,’ 1818, p. 402. The Irish tune of 
‘The Cruiskeen Lawn’ is a modification of 
the air. 

2. ‘The Merry Ballad of Diverus and 
Lazarus.’—An old Worcestershire version of 
this song is given bya correspondent at 48. 
iii. 75, who says he never heard anything but 
*Diverus.’”? See also Child, ‘The English 
and Scottish Ballads,’ ii. 10. 

3. ‘The Rose of England.’—This ballad 
was printed by Dr. E. F. Rimbault in ‘A 
Little Book of Songs and Ballads,’ 1851, 
p- 103, from a contemporary musical MS. 
in his possession. It was inserted by 
Thomas Deloney in his ‘Garland of Good 
Will.’ 

4. ‘ Jonas his Crying-out against Coventry.’ 
—TI have not met with a copy of this effusion. 

5. ‘Maudlin the Merchant’s Daughter.’ 
—For early versions see Collier’s ‘* Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ p. 104, and ‘ Ancient 
Ballads and Broadsides,’ 1870, p. 66. 

6. ‘The Devil, and ye Dainty Dames.’— 
““Ye dainty dames ” are the first words of 
“A Warning for Maidens, to the tune of 
‘The Ladies fall” ; see ‘ Roxburghe Collec- 
tion,’ i. 501. 

7. ‘The Landing of the Spaniards at Bow, 
with the Bloody Battle at Mile-End.’—This 
may have been a description of a mock 
fight of the train-bands, who exercised at 


Mile End. It seems to be referred to in| 


‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ Act IT. 
sc. ii. (see Chappell’s ‘Popular Music,’ i. 
118 note). W. F. PrIDEAvux. 


SuRNAME PREFIXES IN LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
A study of State and local records, especially 
of those relating to Kesteven and Holland, 
leaves the impression that the disuse of, and 
changes in, prefixes took place, in the county 
generally, as follows. Some gentle families 
had offshoots which settled at a distance from 
the name-place. In these the younger sons, 
and all members of lesser branches, are found 
without the “de” as early as 1350; with 
the rest the general disuse of that prefix 
occurred between 1380 and 1420; but it was 


intermittent, the same man being styled 
with and without it in State documents. 
The less common “ de la ”’ continued longer. 
Sir Thomas de la Launde made his will in 
1503, but other branches of his family had 
been called Lawnde twenty years earlier, 
and that spelling soon supplanted the older. 
In Sir Thomas’s will instances occur of ‘ de ” 
being changed into ‘ a,” as if in accordance 
with acontemporary custom. Can that have 
caused the alteration in the famous arch- 
bishop’s name, from Becket to a Becket ? 

Among families not of gentle standing, 
when the name was that of a neighbouring 
known village, the ‘‘ de” lasted almost as 
long as with the better folk ; when the name- 
place was forgotten, or not commonly known, 
the tendency to omit appears as early as 
1300. This is also the case when the name 
came from a natural feature; thus ‘“ de 
Holm ”’ is Home in 1294, while ‘‘ de Garthes’’ 
of that year became “in le” in 1324, and 
“atte”? in 1395, also forming one word, 
Athegarthes, like Attewell or Atwell, which 
was the humbler form of those who lived 
hard by the village well or spring, as com- 
pared with the noble “de Welle.” ‘ De” 
and “le ’’ sometimes became interchanged, 
as “de” for “le” Wright,” “‘le ” for de” 
Fenne. “Le,” signifying an occupation, 
as ‘“‘le Couper” or ‘le Clerk,” was often 
omitted as early as 1350, when “ de la” or 
“in la ’’ Grene became “ atte ’’ Grene. 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
in other counties the course of change was 
nearly the same, and whether it was caused 
entirely by the greater use and development 
of the vernacular, or partly by the wars with 
France, and consequent dislike to French 
forms and language. 

ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN JEFFREY AND MOORE. 
—The Times of 13 August contained the 
following reprint from its issue of 1806 :— 


“Tuesday, August 12.—Intended Duel.—Informa- 
tion having been given on Sunday evening at the 
Police Office in Bow Street, that a duel was intended 
to be fought on the following morning in the vicinity 
of Chalk Farm, Carpmeal and two of the patrole, 
went at an early hour to the spot, and soon dis- 
covered the parties with their seconds in a state of 
preparation to commence their warfare: they im- 
mediately interposed with great activity, got pos- 
session of the pistols, and secured both the com- 
batants and their seconds, who were taken to the 
Office, and underwent an examination before James 
Read, Esq. Francis Jefferies, Esg., of Edinburgh, 
and Thomas Moore, Esy., of Bury Street, St. 
James’s, were the gentlemen who appeared on the 
ground. They were admitted to bail, and gave 
security for maintaining the peace, themselves in 
400/. each, and two sureties in 200/. each. The 
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Magistrate also held the two seconds to bail each in 
the sum of 200/. On the parties being discharged, 
the pistols were examined, when it appeared that 
no dire mischief could possibly have ensued from 
this combat. The pistol of Mr. Jefferies was not 
loaded with ball, and that of Mr. Moore had nothing 
more than a pellet of paper. So that if the police 
had not appeared, this alarming duel would have 
turned out to be a game at pop-guns.” 

The following is Moore’s account :— 

“The manner in which the whole affair was mis- 
represented in the newspapers of the day is too 
well known to need any repetition here ; but I have 
been told, and I think it not improbable, that to a 
countryman of my own (named Q—), who was editor 
of one of the evening papers, 1 owed the remark- 
able coneurrence in falsehood which pervaded all 
the statements on the subject. The report from 
Bow Street was taken first (as I have heard the 
story) to the office of the paper in question, and 
contained a statement of the matter, correctly 
thus :—‘In the pistol of one of the parties a bullet 
was found, and nothing at all in the pistol of the 
other.’ Thinking it a good joke, doubtless, upon 
literary belligerents, my countryman changed, 
without much difficulty, the word ‘bullet’ into 
‘pellet’; and in this altered state the report passed 
from him to the offices of all the other evening 
papers.” —‘ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence, 


vol. i. p. 208. 
Won. H. Peet. 


Capt. Watton’s DispatcH.— The other 
day I noticed in a local newspaper an article 
on ‘Laconic Letters,’ mainly taken from 
the recent examples on the subject in 
“N. & QQ. In this Capt. Walton’s dispatch 
to Admiral Byng after the battle of Cape 
Passaro (August, 1718) was of course re- 
ferred to as an historical example of the kind. 
The dispatch is to be found in ‘ Lives of the 
British Admirals,’ by Dr. John Campbell 
(London, C. J. Barrington, 1812), vol. iv. 
360, as follows 

Sir,—We have taken and destroyed all the 
Spanish ships and vessels which were upon the 
coast, the number as per margin. 

Tan, &c., 
G. Watton. 

This letter has been so often quoted as a 
specimen of seamanlike brevity and modesty 
that it is almost a pity to disturb the legend. 
Sir William Clowes, however, in his ‘ History 
of the Royal Navy’ (Sampson Low & Co., 
1898), vol. iii. p. 36, gives the usual version, 
and then disposes of it in the following words : 

‘** As a matter of fact the real letter is one of some 
little length, and the above quotation forms only 
the first a ge of it. ‘Walton’s blunt brevit 
is as mythical as certain well-known stories whic 
are associated with Fontenoy and Waterloo.” 


Ropinson Crusor’s Istanp.—The_ ac- 
counts (probably much exaggerated) of the 
disappearance of Juan Fernandez, through 


the recent earthquake on the west coast of 
South America, were stated to refer to Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, apparently in ignorance: 
of the fact that Defoe (who, in his famous. 
story, derived only a few hints from Selkirk’s. 
account of his residence in solitude on Juan 
Fernandez) locates his hero on an island in 
the West Indies, near the mouth of the 
Orinoco. A writer in The Standard of 
24 August, not giving his name, but signing 
** Curious,” quotes a letter which appeared 
in The Times of 2 February, 1901, from Mr. 
Rousseau, then Warden of Tobago (which 
had been recently united with Trinidad, 
instead of being, as before, under the governor- 
ship of the Windward Islands), in which he- 
claims that Tobago was the scene of Crusoe’s 
supposed adventures. 

Tobago was not an uninhabited island in 
the time of Defoe, nor is it likely that he had 
any particular island in view ; but the locality 
assigned was certainly not far from it. The 
principal object of Mr. Rousseau’s letter is 
to draw attention to Tobago as a suitable 
place for the emigration of small capitalists. 
But he heads his letter ‘ Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island,’ and finishes with some remarks 
(doubtless to be taken in a jocular sense) 
which seem to have rather puzzled ‘‘ Curious.” 
These are in the concluding paragraph of his: 
letter and run as follows :— 

“T have said.....nothing of its romance, for this 
is the island which Daniel Defoe has immortalized. 
Robinson Crusoe’s cave is still there—I was in it 
only the other day; the goats have increased and 
multiplied exceedingly, and Friday’s footprint may 
be seen any day on the sands.” 

Footprints no doubt there are, but not of a 
person who never existed. W. T. LYNN. 

Blackheath. 


Famity Door-Piates In Lonpon.—The 
rare survival of what was, I suppose, a 
common eighteenth-century custom is worthy 
a remark. Lord Powis’s brass plate in 
Berkeley Square is known to all; and, “ not 
a hundred miles away,” there used to be a. 
similar announcement attached to the 
front door of a former Lady Willoughby de 
Broke. It is possible that these two in- 
stances might be supplemented by one or 
two more within the limits of the Bills of 
Mortality ; and, if the list were extended to 
include any plates that are known to have 
been in existence within the last fifty years, 
the number might peradventure be raised}to- 
over half a dozen. Francis King. 


MonuMENTAL InscrIPTIONS. — The in- 
accuracy of epitaphs is notorious. A few 
examples, in addition to those already pub- 
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lished, may be interesting. When the in-' 


scription was placed on Dr. Johnson’s monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s there was some confusion 
between O.S and N.S. The great Samuel 
was born on 7 O.S. (=18 N.S.) Sept., 1709, 
and thus at his death on 13 Dec., 1784, was 
aged 75 years, 2 months, and 25 days: the 
X11. of the inscription is due to the supposi- 
tion that 18 Sept. was the date of birth O.S. 
See the beginning and end of Boswell’s * Life.’ 

Bishop Creighton is stated, below his 
monument in the south choir aisle, to have 
been Bishop of Peterborough till 1896, and 
of London from that year. He was not 
elected to London till 1897, as the list of 
bishops a few yards away testifies. I have 
pointed this out in The Guardian without 
effect, appealing to the Dean and Chapter 
not to tolerate such a slight on their im- 
portant function ; for it is true that the nomi- 
nation by the Crown was in 1896. 

In the erypt there are some amusing 
blunders in Lord Mayo’s epitaph, where 
PRAE POSITVS appears as two words, ACREGINA 
and TRADIDITVI as one each. The vi in the 
last is the beginning of the date of the Earl’s 
assassination! The day of Liddon’s death, 
on whose anniversary I write these lines, is 
given as SEPT. DIE IX™°, the mason having ap- 
parently assumed that Mo was the invariable 
termination of an ordinal. The inscription 
marking the limits of St. Faith’s underground 
ehureh calls it ECcLEsIA s. FipIs. Is this 
another mistake ? or are we wrong in sup- 
posing that the virgin’s name was the same 
as the word for faith ” 

At the north-east corner of Hampton 
churchyard is a stone asserting that Lady 
Emily Ponsonby (née Bathurst), who died 
on 1 Feb., 1877, was born on 29 Feb., 1798. 
She must apparently have been either one 
day or two years older than this would make 
her. WB. 


Biake’s “ Ticer.’”’-—The recent com- 
memorations of Buchanan, the Scottish 
Humanist, give an additional interest to the 
subjoined parallel. Blake’s fine image of 
the tiger, 

Burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

has a kind of prototype in an expression 
used by a former translator of Buchanan’s 

* Baptistes.” The writer speaks of 

The fierce wildnesse 

Of the deep-shining yellow Lyonesse. 

The two adjectives of the second line repre- 
sent the Latin fulv@. The translator, it 


deserves to be added, was believed by an 
editor of 1740 to be Milton. W. B. 


“ DeFIANcE.”’—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives this 
word as its sixth meaning that of * distrust,” 
with the mark “ obsolete and rare,’”’ quoting 
as a single reference a passage from Pepys’s 
diary, 6 Jan., 1662. But 1 think it would 
not have been amiss to mention as a possible 
support the lines in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. ii. 
112-17 :— 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathing clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprises 

Discomtited great Douglas: ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To till the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

The adjective ‘‘deep” speaks against 
‘ defiance,” having been meant by the poet 
in its modern sense. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

An ALABAMA VETERAN.—The death of 
Capt. John Low, who served on the cele- 
brated privateer Alabama, is worthy of 
mention in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Low 
was an Aberdonian, and held a sea captain’s 
certificate before he was twenty-one. He 
became second officer of the Alabama when 
that vessel set out on her adventurous career 
from Laird’s shipbuilding yard, Birkenhead, 
in July, 1862, and subsequently rose to be 
first officer. Capt. Low preserved his in- 
teresting log of the doings of the Alabama, 
which showed that, though the adventurous 
crew of the famous Capt. Semmes were 
regarded by some as pirates, they always 
treated with the greatest courtesy the 
passengers and crews who fell into their 
hands. On retiring from the sea Capt. Low 
went into business in Liverpool, and in- 
terested himself in charities connected with 
seamen. He died there in the early part of 
this month, aged seventy-one. 

Freperick T. HinGame. 

AMERICAN EMIGRANTS: SouRces OF IN- 
FORMATION.—A likely source of information 
as to American emigrants will be found in 
essoins or excuses for not appearing in the 
courts of law; for it is distinctly laid down 
that no essoin de ultra mare be allowed if 
the person who desires to be excused be 
within the four seas. 

Two sets of Essoin Rolls are in the Public 
Record Office: one for the Court of Common 
Pleas, and one for the King’s Bench. 

Manorial court rolls nearly always give a 
list of essoins; it is at least likely that the 
steward, either from his own knowledge or 
that of the homage, would include in the 
list of those excused from suit and service 
any who had sailed for New England. 

I hope to copy both the manorial and 
other essoins for the great emigration period 
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1620-30, as, so many of the licences to go 
beyond seas being lost, every side-light on 
emigration must be a great help. 
}ERALD FOTHERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


CORN-TENDING.—Year by year the old 
custom of sending out lads ‘“ corn-tendin’ ” 
in the ripening fields of grain has grown less 
frequent, and probably has been discontinued 
in many parts of the country. The lads 
carried a clapper made of three pieces of 
wood, two fastened with a thong of leather 
toa longer central one. The smaller portions 
hung loosely, and when used properly made 
a loud clapping. All over the country-side 
the clapping was to be heard, the boy striking 
his clapper three times, and then shouting : 

Awey, bods, awey! 
Tak a bit, an’ leave a bit, 
An’ cum noo moor terday. 
He then struck his clapper again thrice. 

The clapping and shouting never seemed to 
be of any use, for as the lad went along one 
side of a field the ‘‘ bods ”’ flew to the other. 
This is perhaps the reason why the practice 
isdying. Anyway, it was a pleasing harvest- 
time sound, and old country people miss it. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Hops 1x Essex.—The St. James’s Evening 
Post of 26 Sept., 1738, contained the follow- 
ing :— 

This is to give Notice, 
As there is a Fair annually kept at Halstead in 
Essex, on the 18th Day of October, and the principal 
part of the Hops in Essex growing in and near the 
said Place, it is thought Convenient by the Planters 
and Dealers in Hops, that the same should be used 
as an Hop-Fair: This is therefore to acquaint the 
Publick, that for the future it will be kept as an 
Hop-Fair ; and to encourage the Planters, the Lord 
of the Manor has consented that Groundage shall 
be gratis the first Year; and as the Town is now 
eclear from the Small-Pox, it is hoped that there 
will be a considerable many Chapmen. 
N.B. Also Butter and Cheese. 


J. HotpEN MaAcMICHAEL. 


Mrs. E. 8. Hatt’s Porms.—From a manu- 
‘script note in a copy of ‘‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions. Privately Printed” (London, 
William Nicol, Shakspeare Press, 1844, 8vo, 
pp- xvi, 197), I gather that this anonymous 
volume was written by Mrs. E. 8S. Hall, and 
printed for presentation to her friends. It 
includes verses relating to Matlock, Hollin- 
ton Church (now perhaps better known as 
the ‘ Little Church in the Wood,’ near 
Hastings), Pevensey Castle, the Louvre, 
Sand-rock Spring, near Niton, St. Catharine’s 
Hill, near Niton, Cambridge, Lichfield 


Cathedral, Bocking, St. Edmund’s Bury, 
Brussels, and Shakspere’s mulberry tree. 
Evidently Mrs. Hall had a topographical 
muse. One of her pieces is an answer to 
“QO Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” 
Several refer to domestic circumstances and. 
to the loss of her only son. Her hymns 
have escaped notice in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology.’ As a favourable specimen 
of her verses I may cite ‘Lines with a 
Present of a China Inkstand, embossed with 
Flowers and Fruit. Written June 18th, 
1843 ” :— 

The smallest gift, tender’d in love to thee, 

With purest wishes on thy natal day, 

Thou wilt accept, because they come from me, 

Nor from the trifling offering turn away. 

O then receive my fruit and sprightly flowers, 

Time will not change their tints or blight their 

bloom, 
Emblems of happy days and joyful hours, 

Such as I wish thee, for the years to come. 
And when thy cultured muse inclines thy hand 

To trace her inspiration with a pen, 

Lift thou the cover of thy pet inkstand, 

I shall feel happy—if *tis useful then. 

An interesting anthology might be made 
of Xenia—verses to accompany the trifles 
which, as gifts, are held dear for the sake 
of the giver rather than for intrinsic value. 

E. A. Axon. 


THE CHINESE JUNK KEyING.—A_ para- 
graph in The Daily Graphic of 16 July 
records that Mr. 8. S. Mackrow presented 
to Prince Edward a relic of the Chinese 
junk Keying, in the shape of a piece of her 
rattan cable. Mr. Mackrow was _ present 
in May, 1848, when Queen Victoria and our 
present King (then aged seven) visited it. 
From its first exhibition in the East India 
Dock until it was removed from its second 
moorings off Waterloo Bridge many 
thousands must have seen this strange 
floating museum. The thrilling story of 
the voyage from Canton aroused public 
curiosity, and the undoubted interest of the 
vessel and its contents made it a first-class 
attraction. 

The illustrated ‘ Description’ sold on 
board for 6d. is very complete, and so familiar 
to most collectors of Londoniana that 
reference to it is sufficient. The Illustrated 
London News, 1 April and 20 May, 1848, 
also contains a detailed account of the voyage, 
largely derived from this leaflet ; but the 
illustrations are of interest. ‘Old and New 
London,’ iii. 291, takes note of its appear- 
ance, quoting at length from some descrip- 
tion by Dickens (in Household Words ?). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ENGLIsH AvTHORS’ BrirTupATEs. — In 
‘English Literature,’ by Edmund Gosse, 
London, 1903, Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s year 
of birth is given as 1803; so it is in 
Meyer’s * Konversationslexicon.’ But Craik 
in ‘ English Literature and Language,’ tenth 
ed., and Shaw, ‘A History of English Lite- 
rature,’ London, 1895, give 1805, and with 
them agree several German handbooks. 
Who is right ? and how is this discrepancy 
to be accounted for ? 

About that of Defoe literary historians 
are also at variance. Most have 1661, some 
even 1663; Aitken has 1659. 

One day Prof. Heim, of Darmstadt, was 
struck with the variety of birthdates of 
Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’; in ‘ Chambers’s 
Ency.’ it was 23 Oct., 1823; in ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Supplement, 20 Oct., 1822. The writer of 
this life, when questioned about the con- 
tradiction, was much astonished, and applied 
to Mrs. Hughes, who answered that she was 
not quite sure about her husband’s birthday, 
but believed it was 19 Oct., 1822. At Prof. 
Heim’s request the head master of Rugby 
looked up the matriculation register, where, 
in Dr. Arnold’s hand, the date was recorded 
as 19 Oct., 1822, which is quite consistently 
the one given on Thomas Hughes’s monu- 
ment at Rugby. 

Am I wrong in the impression that birth- 
days in England are not regarded as very 
important events ? G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[Leslie Stephen said in the ‘D.N.B.’ that Lord 
Lytton ‘‘ was born at 31, Baker Street, London, on 
25 May, 1803, but not baptised till 15 March, 1810. 
He was himself ignorant of the year of his birth, 
which has been often erroneously given.” The year 
1803 is contirmed by the reference to the parish 
register of St. Marylebone given ante, p. 216, by 
Mr. 


Appison’s ‘Cato’: REMARKABLE Cast. 
—The following extract is taken from an 
article by J. W. Calcraft in The Dublin 
University Magazine of February, 1854 :— 


“But it is a curious fact, little known, that on 
the 27th February, 1757, the forces of both the 
Theatres in London joined their strength at Drury 
Lane, to i esi the tragedy of ‘Cato’ for the 
benetit of the widow of Captain Death; and even 


old Cibber (in his 86th year) and Quin, though long 
retired, contributed their assistance, as will be 


seen by the following cast of the play :—Cato, Mr. 
Quin; Syphax, Mr. Cibber; Juba, Mr. Garrick ; 
Poreius, Mr. Barry; Marcus, Mr. Mossop; Sem- 
eons. Mr. L. Sparks ; Lucius, Mr. Berry ; Decius, 
Mr. Smith; Marcia, Mrs. Woftington; Lucia, 
Mrs. Cibber. This anecdote is in a cutting from a 
very old paper, preserved in a book compiled by 
the late Mr. Fawcett’s father, and now in possession 
of Mr. D. Meadows, of the Princess’s Theatre.” 

All this sounds very feasible. Capt. 
Death, commander of the London privateer 
the Terrible, was killed in action with the 
Vengeance, a privateer of St. Malo, on or 
about 28 December, 1756. But to begin 
with, 27 February, 1757, fell on a Sunday. 
That fact arouses one’s suspicions at the 
outset, and the negative evidence collectable: 
from published sources serves to intensify 
the doubt. Genest has no record of any 
such benefit. On searching the files of The 
Public Advertiser in the British Museum the 
result is equally disappointing. The only 
performance of ‘Cato’ advertised to take 
place at Drury Lane early in 1757 was that 
of 5 February, when a routine performance 
of Addison’s tragedy was given with an 
ordinary Drury Lane cast. Can any reader 
suggest a solution to the mystery ? 

W. J. 

Dublin. 


Sir Joun Bury Gorpon.—I am command- 
ing the 30th Lancers (Gordon’s Horse), 
Indian Army, and wish to ascertain if there- 
are any descendants or connexions of Sir 
J. B. Gordon, who raised the regiment, then 
the 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
Sir John joined the Coldstream Guards in 
1795, the 22nd Light Dragoons in 1811, and 
the 13th Dragoons (now Hussars) in 1822 ; 
raised the 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, in 1826 ; and died in 1835 in Madras. 
without issue. His widow married a Dutch- 
man. 

I am anxious to obtain a portrait or like- 
ness or any relics (sword, medals, &c.) to 
hang up in the officers mess of the 30th 
Lancers, now stationed at Bangalore. 

St. G. L. Lieut.-Col. 


T. E. Tomtrns.—In the copy of Henry 
Kent Causton’s edition of “The Life of 
John Donne, D.D., by Izaak Walton,’’ in 
my hands, and referred to in my note on 
‘Daniel Tuvill or Tubevil’ (10 5. v. 461), 
a former possessor has written in pencil on 
the reverse of the fly-leaf, ‘‘ Walton’s Life 
of Dr. Donne with Original Notes by An 
Antiquary (T. E. Tomlins).” This I take 
to have been Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 
nephew of a Sir Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 
an eminent lawyer in his day (1762-1841). 
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This T. E. Tomlins was just the very man 
to annotate a life of Donne, as he was a 
most erudite and zealous antiquary. Follow- 
ing on Carlyle’s well-known account of 
Abbot Samson in his ‘ Past and Present’ 
(1843), Tomlins made a translation of the 
‘Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond,’ for 
“The Popular Library of Modern Authors ” 
in 1844, which he entitled ‘Monastic and 
Social Life in the Twelfth Century.’ Tomlins 
was also a contributor to the papers of the 
old Shakespeare Society when John Payne 
Collier was its Director, and F. Guest 
Tomlins (whom I take to have been a 
brother), its Secretary. I shall be glad to 
have confirmation of the fact that T. E. 
Tomlins was the ‘“ Antiquary mentioned 
on the title-page of the edition above re- 
ferred to of ‘ The Life of Dr. Donne.’ 
A. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Who is the author of the following lines ? 
Where may I find a complete copy of the 
poem in which they occur ? 

As the hope of the year is the spring time, 
So the hope of the race is the child. 
OWEN. 


Two men looked through prison bars : 
The one saw mud, the other stars. 
A. B. 


A little way to walk with you, my own, 
Only a little way ; 

Then one of us must weep and walk alone 
Until God’s day. 


A. M. T. 
MaeEpER.—I am very anxious to learn 
particulars of —— Maeder, said to have been 


a German, who was settled in Dublin about 
1820. I wish particularly to learn the date 
of his death. oo he was a naturalized 
Irishman and held real property in Dublin 
—TI should be glad to hear in what quarter 
of the city. Whom did he marry ? 

N. DE LA LYNDE. 


Miss CAMPION WITH HER Horn-Boox.— 
Can any one inform me who is the owner of 
the original of a portrait of Miss Campion, 
aged two years and two months, holding 
her horn-book ? A photogravure of her 
forms the frontispiece to ‘The History of 
the Horn-Book,’ by Andrew Tuer. 

ELIZABETH GODFREY. 

Moor Cottage, Setley, Brockenhurst. 


Foster’s ‘ InpEx Ecciestasticus.’—The 
late eminent genealogist’s work with this 
title (of which a volume of 200 pages was 
published in 1890, covering the period 1800- 
1840 only) was intended by him to comprise 


ultimately ‘ Alphabetical Lists of all Eccle- 
siastical Dignitaries in’ England and Wales 
since the Reformation’ (to quote the sub- 
title). From the specimen pages of the 
period 1540-1800 which are prefixed to the 
1890 volume, and the numerous references 
to the larger work which are contained in 
the same writer’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ it 
is evident that the MS. of the entire com- 
pilation was in an advanced state of pre- 

aration for .publication, though nothing 
but the 1800-40 section ever issued from 
the press. Where is the MS. of the longer 
period now ? It is not included in those of 
the same compiler which were added to the 
British Museum last year. 

McMurray. 


Hay STEVENSON, a merchant at New 
York, was married, July, 1790, at that city, 
to Jessie Graham, who died 4 August, 1795. 
Can any of your readers kindly acquaint me 
with any details regarding the family of Mr. 
Hay Stevenson ? F. W. Granam, Col. 

Rugby Road, Worthing. 


Courtesy TITLES oF Earts’ Sons.—Will 
some competent person amongst your 
numerous readers state whether the assump- 
tion of titles of courtesy by the eldest sons 
of earls holding no lesser title is a recognized 
proceeding, and, if so, what precedent or 
authority there is for it ? I would cite the 
cases of the eldest sons of the late Earls of 
Devon and Temple, who were known 
respectively as Lord Courtenay and Lord 
Langton. How could this be, considering 
that no such titles exist in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom? Was it by the royal 
prerogative ? Jf not, would the assumption 
of these titles be recognized at Court ? 

CuRIOUS. 


THIRKELL Famity.—There were many 
Thirkells living about 1790 or 1800 in the 
neighbourhood of Houghton-le-Spring, Dur- 
ham. Will those persons who bear relation- 
ship to any Thirkell of that period, either 
as lineal or collateral descendants, kindly 
communicate with me, giving some account 
of their ancestors? I shall welcome any 
facts throwing light on the family name of 
Thirkell. Information is sought for family 
history purposes only. 

E. THIRKELL PEARCE. 

43, Pershore Road, Edgbaston. 


Thomas Sheppard’s 
‘ Bibliography of Geology and Paleontology 
available for reference in any London 
library, public or otherwise ? Where may 
one see Sir Clement Cottrell’s ‘ Catalogue of 
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Library of Fine and Curious Books’ ? 
Neither of these is in the National Library 
Catalogue. J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


IKENTISH Str Bync.’’—Can the hero of 
Browning’s * Cavalier Tunes’ be historically 
identified ? The allusion in the last verse 
to marching “onward to Nottingham ”’ 
would imply that he was engaged in the 
early part of the Civil War. I have not been 
able to trace his name in such accounts of 
the Kentish Royalist rising (in the time of 
the Commonwealth) as are at my disposal. 

Man OF KENT. 


NATURALIZATION.—I have heard it stated 
on several occasions that some years ago 
foreigners resident in England were, for a 
short period, granted “ certificates of natu- 
ralization’”’ at considerably reduced fees. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly state 
the year, and the circumstances under which 
such reductions were made ? 

J. Basti Brrcu. 

51, Tynemouth Road, South Tottenham. 


MEN WHO HAVE WALKED ROUND THE 
EartH.—Can any readers help me with 
instances of men who have travelled over 
the earth or foot ? 

RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


ROBERT BrROCKHOLES, born 11 Jan., 1781, 
entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1793 
(see Robinson). I should be very glad of 
information_as to his parentage and con- 
nexions. H. Houston Batt. 


believe at one time he used. On the upper 
portion of the shield are two white gates on 
a black ground; in the centre are three 
goats’ heads (black); and at the bottom is 
a black gate on a white ground. The crest 
is a goat’s head on a ducal coronet; and 
the motto is ** Legale judicium parium.” 

If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me 
information on the subject, I shall feel grate- 
ful. GEORGE A. YATES. 

217, Hawthorn Avenue, Hull. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 
—Charles Lever, writing to Mr. John Black- 
wood, 24 Sept., 1866, says :— 

“Did you see that the Cave of Adullam was 
originally Lincoln’s? I have noted eight distinct 
thefts of Bright, and am half disposed to give them 
in a paper with the title ‘ Blunderings and Plunder- 
ings of John Bright.’” 

It would be interesting to know what 
the other ‘thefts’? were. Disraeli, several 
years later, charged the Radical Government 
of the day, if my recollection is correct, with 
having * blundered and plundered.” 

Henry A. JOHNSTON. 

[Disraeli had used the ‘plunder and blunder” 
phrase in his youth. He repeated it from himself. ] 


Replies. 
“TOUCHING WOOD.” 
(10'S. vi. 130, 174.) 
A custom having a certain resemblance 


21, Wimborne Gardens, Ealing, W. 


Str James Epwarps, Lorp Mayor.— 
I wish to ascertain the birthplace of Sir James 
Edwards, Kt., Lord Mayor of London in the 
time of Charles IT., and also to which family 
of Edwards he belonged. Sir James died 
in 1690. R—y. 


Yates FamMiIty.—What are the origin and 
meaning of this name ? My father, a major 
in the Royal Artillery, was born 17 April, 
1825, in the parish of Astbury, Sandbach, 
Congleton, Cheshire. The present  stipen- 
diary of Manchester is Mr. J. Maghull Yates, 
K.C., of Buglawton Hall, Congleton, and 
my father believed him to be some connexion. 
A rather peculiar fact, I believe, was that 
the eldest son in the family was always 
named Uriah. It is thought by some 
members cf my family that our forbears 
were strong Puritans and that a Yates was 
concerned in the sacking of Astbury Church. 
How far this is true I cannot say. 

Amongst my father’s papers I found a 
coat of arms in water colours, which I 


to that mentioned by HELGA prevailed till 
-recently among the fishermen of the east 
coast of Scotland. In this instance, how- 
ever, the practice was to touch iron— 
|‘cauld iron,” as they called it. It was 
| apparently derived from the belief in witch- 
/eraft, and always was occasioned by some 
| person or object present, or by an expression 
‘used by a person present. IL have, for 
example, been told by a venerable house- 
keeper that once, when speaking to one of 
these men in her kitchen, she was interrupted 
by the entrance of an old woman, reputed 
to be a witch. The fisherman’s consterna- 
tion was great, and he made it exceedingly 
emphatic by uttering the words, “ Cauld 
iron!” and effecting at the same time a 
successful dash towards an iron hook fixed 
in the ceiling. W. B. 


Touching wood or iron as a safeguard from 
the consequences of boasting has probably 
a very ancient origin, surviving only in a 
form little understood by those who practise 
it. It dates from the time when the oak, 
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ash, and rowan were held sacred to the gods 
of the heathen. 

The oak was the tree most closely associated 
with Zeus, the supreme god of the Aryans. 
The rowan and the ash are the two other 
sacred trees. Grimm calls the ash “a 
world tree which links heaven, earth, and 
hell together, of all trees the greatest and 
holiest.” It is the Yggdrasil of Scandi- 
navian mythology. Both Celts and Teutons 
agree as to the virtues of the rowan (or 
mountain ash), crosses of which were carried 
on Old May Day in the Isle of Man, and 
placed over the doors of houses, but they 
must be made without the help of a knife 
{and this introduces the curious story about 
metals to be told presently). Fairies no 
more than any other spirit dare touch the 
rowan, a twig of which is effective against 
them in the Isle of Man and in Wales. The 
old Norsemen treated it as sacred to Thor ; 
on crossing a stream they would clutch its 
branches for protection, and the modern 
Swedes take rowan wood on board their 
boats as a safeguard from demons. 

Maccuiloch in his ‘ Childhood of Fiction ’ 
refers to the tree of life and immortality as 


occurring in many mythologies, and gives. 
an account of a “ huge tree with dead and | 


living branches in Polynesia, where the dead 
assemble ; and only those who tread on the 
living branches come back to life.” This 
pagan superstition has probably a counter- 
part in a belief still current in Wiltshire, 
that if a swarm of bees alights on dead wood, 
evil is sure to befall the owners of the bees, 
and one member ot the family will die within 
the year. Dead wood in both these instances 
brings evil luck. 

Touching iron for averting evil is still 
practised in parts of Scotland, and as iron 
also was held in aversion by the fairies, the 
same ground idea prevails in both forms of 
keeping away evil by touching either 
“sacred”? wood oriron. Fairies or the oldest 
inhabitants of the land were supposed capable 
of working good or evil to the new-comers, 
and were naturally thought to be afraid of 
the weapons used by their Celtic conquerors ; 
and their dislike to iron was so great that 
they would not approach a man having iron. 
A Scotch fisherman will even now drive away 
the consequences of evil speaking in his 
boat by calling out, ‘‘ Cauld airn,” and touch- 
ing the nails in his boots. 

Dead wood brings death, and living wood 
life, in both Polynesia and modern Wiltshire. 
But all this is now forgotten, and the super- 
stitious are content to touch wood, dead or 
alive, and cry, ‘‘ Unberufen,” in many places 


besides Shropshire and Cheshire, as quoted 
by T. S. M. 


The belief in the GOdvos Oeav dates 
back to a time immemorial ; that attempts © 
were made to appease it is shown by the 
Polycrates story. All over Germany it is 
still a current custom, at least with the 
women, those of the highest classes included, 
in expressing satisfaction with one’s own 
health or that of other persons whose welfare 
they have at heart, especially of babies, to 
add immediately, ‘“‘ Unberufen!” or ‘“ Un- 
beschrieen !”” which formula means “ Ich 
will das Gegenteil nicht berufen ” (“* I won’t 
cali down the reverse on his or her head ”’). 
Was not this the meaning also of the old 
English formula ‘* Bless the mark”? ? Many, 
when uttering that deprecatory charm, tap 
the table or some other piece of furniture, 
or make three crosses in the air. I have 
also heard my mother say, when some one 
of us praised something in the baby’s bodily 
state, ‘““Man muss es nicht  beschreien.” 
One cannot offend a German hunter more 
than by wishing him good luck: the ortho- 
dox formula when parting with him is: 
‘“Weidmanns Heil! Brechen sie Hals und 
Beine !” G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


This custom, as well as that of saying 
‘“Unberufen ” to ward off future evil, is by 
no means extinct. Both are, I should say, 
very prevalent in this country, either alone 
or in combination. Many people seem to 
employ them habitually. have had 
patients who never answer a professional 
question in the negative without this accom- 
paniment—as, Have you had any cough ? ” 
‘*No, unberufen.” ‘‘ Any headache ?” 
No, unberufen.”’ 

The following illustrative anecdote, though 
probably well known, I cannot vouch for. 
A little girl, six years old, was introduced 
to her new governess. The child’s first 
question was, “ Did you ever suffer from 
the effects of drink?” ‘ No,” said the 
astonished governess. ‘‘No more did I. 
Oh! wnberufen,” said the child, and imme- 
diately touched wood. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“Touch wood, it’s sure to come good,”’ 
is, I believe, a common saying. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I have a distinct recollection of the game 
of “ Ticky, ticky, touchwood,”’ being played 
at my first school (a famous one in its day} 
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kept by the Rev. Charles Fletcher at South- 
well, Notts. Epwarp P. WOoLFERSTAN. 


May I add something to my query on this 
subject ? I have just come across this 
assage in Sir Gilbert Parker’s ‘ Right of 
Vay,’ which shows the practice does, or 
did, obtain among French Canadians :— 

**When Filion Lacasse commented thereon, and 
mentioned the fact that even the notary’s wife h 
had the gift of twins as the crowning fulness of the 
year, Maximilian Cour, who was essentially super- 
stitious, mpess on the table three times, to prevent 
a turn in the luck.” 

None of the correspondents who have 
kindly noticed my query gives any solution 
of the question why ‘touching wood” 
averts misfortune. HELGA. 


Tue Post Orrice, 1856-1906 (10 S. vi. 
163, 182).—In reading the deeply interesting 
contribution on this subject by Mr. Joun C. 
Francis I notice that reference is made at 
the end to the burial of Sir Rowland Hill in 
Westminster Abbey. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to mention that an inscription to his 
memory is also to be found on the grave of 
his widow Caroline (Lady) Hill in Highgate 
Cemetery. She died 27 May, 1881, aged 
eighty-four. The grave is on the left-hand 


side of the centre path, near the Catacombs, 
No. 17,725, and is marked by a plain Latin 
cross of white marble, containing on its base 


an inscription to Lady Hill. On the white 
marble wall in front of the grave, close beside 
the path, is the following inscription :— 
Sacred to the memory of 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B. D.C.L. F.R.S., 
Born at Kidderminster, 3rd December, 1795, 
Died at Hampstead 27th August, 1879, 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
To his creative mind and untiring energy the world 
owes 
THE UNIFORM PENNY POSTAGE SYSTEM, 
Established 1840. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 
[A reply from a daughter of Rowland Hill will 
appear next week. } 


JOHNSON’S Poems (10 S. vi. 89, 155, 199). 
—A note in Croker’s ‘ Boswell ’ (one-volume 
edition, 1860, p. 59) suggests that ‘‘ H—y ”’ 
in the first edition of Johnson’s ‘ London,’ 
1. 74, was John, Lord Hervey (1696-1743), 
the friend of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Pope’s Lord Fanny ” and Sporus.”’ 

If the “ Thales ” of the poem was Richard 
Savage, it is just barely possible that the 
blank in}. 50 of ‘ London ’ stands for ‘“‘ Page,” 
the judge who was so hard on Savage at his 
trial for murder. In his ‘ Life of Savage’ 
Johnson says that Savage “ always continued 
to speak with anger of the insolence and par- 


tiality of Page, and a short time before his 
death revenged it by a satire” (viz., the 
poem entitled ‘ A Character ’). 

According to the note in Murphy’s edition 
of Johnson’s ‘ Works’ (i. 149, ed, 1824), the 
daughter of Philip Bacon was first married 
to Philip Evers, and became the wife of Sir 
Cordell Firebrace on 26 July, 1737. 

May not ‘* B—n’s deathless strain ” mean 
‘Philip Bacon’s family, destined never to 
die out”? Johnson, in his ‘ Dictionary,” 
gives quotations for .‘‘ strain” in the sense 
of “race, generation, descent.” 

L. R. M. SrRAcHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


“ Pony =“ Crip” (10 S. vi. 185).—In 
his note under this heading H1proc.iDEs says 
that he never heard of a “ crib” in his own 
schooldays. He does not give any date, but. 
when J was at school (1852-6) we never used 
any other term. I think, but am not sure, 
that I first saw the word “cab” in this. 
sense in ‘ Verdant Green’ (1855), explained 
as a cheaper substitute for a “coach ”’ at the 
university. But at school the translations. 
of the classics, Bohn’s and others, were never 
anything else but “ cribs.” 

C. S. JERRAM. 


WASHINGTON Mepat (10 S. vi. 167).—I 
too have one of these medals, but Mr. 
Hewitt is in error as to the ‘ inscriber,’” 
whose name is Eccleston, of Lancaster. I 
have also a brass medal, 2} in. diameter, 
with bust of Napoleon I. in relief, obverse, 
surrounded by ‘Inscribed to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by D. Eccleston, Lancaster ”’ ; 
the engraver’s name, Hancock, appears 
under left shoulder. Reverse: a map_of 
the Eastern hemisphere, showing a dove, 
bearing an olive-branch, descending from 
the North Pole, and (though visible, only 
clearly defined by a magnifying glass) a Cap 
of Liberty upon a post planted in the soil 
of France. The date mpccctt. is on this side 
at foot of map, and the surrounding inscrip- 
tion is: ‘‘ He gave to France liberty, to the 
world peace.” MISTLETOE. 


‘“ SKRIMSHANDER ” (10 S. vi. 150).—This 
appears to be merely an American slang 
amplification of “ scrimshaw,”’ a name given 
to the objects carved in bone, wood, and 
ivory, by sailors and whalemen in their 
spare time, and sometimes placed in the 
windows of cottages as ornaments. The 
etymology of “scrimshaw” seems to be 
unaccountable, except on the supposition 
that it was the name of the sailor who first 
became remarkable for this kind of handi- 
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work, for Scrimshaw, Skrymshire, or Scrim- 
shire is an English surname—a corruption, 
it is thought (see H. Barber’s ‘ British 
Family Names,’ 1894, p. 198), of the German 
personal name Schremser. A *‘ scrimshanker’”’ 
would appear to be just as fancifully formed 
to describe an officer or soldier who is not 
over-keen for danger, whether on active 
service or at home. This latter word, how- 
ever, is thought by Barrére and Leland to 
be from scrimp, to shorten, to stint, or con- 
tract, and swanker, labour ; Danish skrumpe, 
German schrumpen, Dutch krimpen. 
J. MacMIcHAEL. 


THROGMORTON;: PENISTONE: HEVEN- 
INGHAM (10 8. vi. 190).—Sir George Throck- 
morton was the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, of Coughton, by his second 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Sir William 
Marrow, Kt., Alderman of London. Sir 
Robert was J.P. for Warwickshire, a member 
of Henry VII.’s Privy Council, and a com- 
mander in his army, taking part in the battle 
at Stoke. He was a man of great piety, and 
made a pilgrimage in 10 Henry VIII. to the 
Holy Land, but died on the journey. Sir 
George’s grandfather was Thomas Throck- 
morton, Sheriff of Warwick and Leicester, 
who married Margaret, daughter and coheir 
of Sir Robert Olney, of Weston, Kt.; and 
his great-grandfather was John Throck- 
morton, whose wife was Eleanor, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Guy de Spineto, Lord of 
Coughton. Further back than this the 
pedigree is the same as Throckmorton of 
Tortworth. See ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 

The third subject of my query was Sir 
Arthur Heveningham (not “‘ Heveringham’’). 

KKATHLEEN WARD. 


RHYME ” (10S. v. 469, 514; 
vi. 52, 90, 132, 192).—I am glad to be able 
to comply with Mr. Curry’s request, as 
most of the earliest editions of Daniel’s 
poems are in my possession. In the ‘ Civil 
Wars,’ 1595, book ii. stanza 104, we find— 

Libels, inuectiues, rayling rimes were sow’d 
Among the vulgar, to prepare his fall. 
In the final edition of 1609, of which re- 
mainder copies formed part of the ‘ Works’ 
of 1623, exactly the same spelling appears. 


In ‘ Musophilus,’ which is appended to the: 


‘ Certaine Small Workes,’ 1607, will be found 

“Like and grace my rime,” “ Vnto the 

sacred Reliques of whose rime,” ‘ Do you 

not see these Pamphlets, Libels, Rymes,” 

Pg: eloquence, these rymes, these phrases 
en ” 


In ‘A Defence of Ryme,’ which is ap- 
pended to ‘A Panegyrike Congratulatorie,” 
1603, the word, which frequently occurs, 1s 
spelt with a y, as on the title-page. 

I think it may be safely asserted that 
neither “‘rhime” nor “rhyme” will any- 
where be found in Daniel. ; 

As answering Mr. Curry’s question has 
involved another reading of ‘ Musophilus,” 
I will ask permission to quote a few of the 
noble lines with which the poem ends, written 
as they are in the prophetic spirit which, as- 
I once showed long ago (68. xi. 186), is. 
characteristic of Daniel’s poetry :— 

And who in time knows whither we may vent ™ 

The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores: 

This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’ yet unformed Occident 

May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours?) 

These fine lines, and those with which 
they are connected, may, should they ever 
come to President Roosevelt’s notice, give 
him, and others interested in the “ refor- 
mation ” of our spelling, occasion to pause: 
lest unwittingly the close ties of language,. 
which now bind together the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, may be- 
unriveted. A common tongue is not only 
the ‘ best glory ” of both hemispheres, but 
the closest bond of union and the surest. 
guarantee of friendship. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


AUSONE DE CHANCEL (10 S. vi. 166, 216).. 
—I first learned from The Atheneum (15 Sept. 
1883) that Ausone de Chancel was the author 
of “the charming quatrain,” as the writer 
termed it, which was thus punctuated :-— 

On entre, on crie, 

Et c’est la vie! 

On baille, on sort, 

Et c’est la mort! 
The lines which Mr. SaLmon seems to prefer 
are as follows :— 

On sort, on crie, 

Voila la vie! 

On crie, on sort, 

Voila la mort ! 
This version was quoted in The Literary 
World on 25 February, 1898, and is mani- 
festly a parody, a@ la frangaise, of the one 
given above. Who was the author I know 
not ; nor can I say who Ausone de Chancel’ 
was, as his romantic name does not appear 
in Bouillet’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universel,’ 1852, 
nor in Lanson’s ‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise,’ 1895, which are the only autho-. 
rities at hand. 

On the same occasion the lines of the 
Belgian poet Léon Montenaeken, entitled 
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* Peu de Chose,’ were printed, and were eight 
in number. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
repeat them in these pages, though from the 
references I gather they have already ap- 
peared in an earlier series. 

La vie est vaine: 

Un peu @amour, 

Un peu de haine, 

Et puis—bonjour ! 

La vie est bréve : 

Un peu despoir, 

Un peu de réve, 

Et puis—bon soir! 

A copy of The Literary World in which 
these verses were published was forwarded 
to the poet, who wrote a very interesting 
letter, which will be found in a later issue. 
In it Mr. LarHam will find, I think, much 
of the information he requires. 

I must confess that I can see little that is 
“charming ” in such trifles as these, nor do 
I think they exhibit any extraordinary 
“capacity of the French language for ex- 
pressing a great deal in a few words.”’ The 
words are few, but very little do they 
express, if one gives them a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LatTHam (ante, p. 
praise on this couplet :— 
‘On s‘éveille, on se léve, on s‘habille, et l'on sort; 
On rentre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche, et l'on 

dort, 

and adds: * Truly, as has been said, the 
whole of life is summed up here in two lines 
by the concision of the French language.” 
But the author, De Piis, was not sketching 
human life in general, but “la vie de bien 
des gens,” 7.e., the smart set of the period. 
See * Philologie Francaise,’ par MM. Noél 
et Charpentier, Paris, 1831, p. 916. If 
Mr. LatHam has not seen this work, I 
advise him to get a copy, which he will find 
most useful for the studies in which he delights 
and from which, through him, we derive 
instruction. 

As regards concision in English, the follow- 
ing couplet, quoted in Camden’s ‘ Remaines ’ 
(1614), is a very good specimen :— 

Here lieth he, who was borne and cried, 

Told threescore yeares, fell sicke, and died. 
But it would be hard to find a better example 
than that written by Sir Henry Wotton 
“Upon the Death of Sir Albertus Morton’s 
Wife’ :— 

He tirst deceas’d ; she for a little tri’d 
To live without him: lik’d it not, and di’d. 
*Reliquizw Wottoniane,’ 1685, p. 389. 
JouHN T. Curry. 


81) bestows high 


OXE-AYE (10 S. vi. 167).—There can 
be little doubt that this is intended for “ ox- 


hay.” an enclosure for oxen. Inthe ‘E.D.D.’ 
under ‘ Hay,’ iii. 108, there are “ church- 


hay” and ‘ealf-hayes’’; and compare 
*Jinhay,” iii, 614. 1 think shiphay is 
also known. C. 


If aye=eye, then oxe-aye means ox-isle ; 
but if aye=haye, then the meaning is a 
hedged-in pasture for oxen; and a know- 
ledge of the locality referred to by Cot. 
WELBY would aid a decision on the point. 
“Eye” is a term formerly, and_ still in 
known instances, applied to a river island, 
or a riverside tract of land ‘* between two 
fresh waters,” or with small streams or 
watery ditches bounding its other sides. 
Ex., the meadows called the Big and Little 
Eyes at Rocester, Staffs. ‘* Hay,” L. haia, 
signifies a hedge, also a tract of land enclosed 
and hedged-in from a forest, wood, or com- 
mon. Ex., Hopwas Hay, Tamworth ; also 
Castle Hayes, Tutbury. Curiously, there 
is an Ox-Eye at Burton-on-Trent, which is 
now wrongly written Ox-Hay, as in a para- 
graph in The Burton Chronicle of 6 September. 
It adjoins the Trent, and has water-channels 
on all or most of its other sides. The A.-S. 
iq. O.F. ey=island, and ey or ay, is the ter- 
mination of the names of many places by 
rivers, and of many of the British islands. 
We are familiar with the dim. “ eyot >= 
L. insuletta, in connexion with Chiswick 
and boat-racing. W. R. 


The word is apparently ‘ ox-haye,” ox 
enclosure;  A.-S. haga, hedge, enclosure. 
Cf. surname De la Hay, co. Lincoln, 
A.D. 1273 (Bardsley). Ho 


Is this word anything more than ox-hay 
=ox enclosure ? Oswatp J. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 

This is probably the islet or watering-place 
of oxen. Cf. Eye as a place-name, pur ct 
semple, and as a prefix or suffix in many 
Sr. SwItTHIn. 


names. 
While the ‘“tofts” were ‘tufts’ or 
clumps of trees, the “ oxe-aye” would 


appear to have been an adjoining piece of 
land remarkable for its growth of ox-eye 
or horse-daisy. J. HoupEN MAcMICHAEL. 


COLERIDGE: UNKNOWN Ericram (10 8S. 
vi. 145).—At the risk of exposing my own 
ignorance, I venture to ask Mr. DOoBELL, 
Who was ‘the notorious W. M. Westma- 
cott 2? Ts this a lapsus calami on Mr. 
part for CG. M. Westmacott— 
Charles Molloy Westmacott ? — certainly 
notorious as an unscrupulous Tory l/térateur 
‘“ when George the Fourth was king,” editor 
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of The Age, and author of ‘ FitzAlleyne of 
Berkeley,’ ‘The English Spy,’ and other 
half-forgotten books. I do not find either 
W. M. or C. M. Westmacott in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ; 
but a portrait of the latter forms No. xlviii. 
of ‘The Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ in the 
octavo edition of which is a biographical 
notice. R. L. Moreton. 


War STREET (10 8. vi. 29, 96).—The 
title given on p. 29 omits the word ‘ the” 
and two things which might be of service 
in identifying the authoress: first, her 
pseudonym ; secondly, the initials of the 
artist. The title is :— 

“The twelve churches or tracings along the 
Watling Street. By the authoress of ‘The red 
rose, a legend of St. Alban’s Abbey.’ Illustrated by 
H. H. T. London, Rivington, 1860.”—8vo, pp. 56. 

‘The Red Rose’ was published anony- 
mously in 1858, and is favourably noticed 
in The Atheneum. In the printed Catalogue 
of the British Museum it is under ‘ Alban,’ 
but this has been altered in the interleaved 
copy in the Reading Room, where it is put 
under ‘ Red Rose.’ Jt has several ilustra- 
tions of the abbey, and is dedicated to her 
friend the rector of St. Albans, H. J. B. 
Nicholson (died 1866; see Boase, ‘ M.E.B.’) 

‘The Watling Street ’ is carefully written, 
and has copious references to authorities, 
showing an unusual amount of learning for a 
lady. The illustrations are in a style L 
should the drawing-master manner. 
The views are all taken with the idea of 
pretty pictures rather than giving accurate 
architectural details. No effort of the artist 
was equal to making Elstree church look 
otherwise than extremely ugly. 

The twelve churches are Edgeware, Whit- 
church, Stanmore, Harrow, Oxey, Bushey, 
Aldenham, Elstree, Hadley, Barnet (7.c. 
High Barnet, since rebuilt), Totteridge, and 
Shenley. The drawings are lithographed 
by “ P. Gauci,” the originals, I should 
imagine, being by the authoress herself. 
There are cight whole-page lithographs, 
and a lithographed title-page, in which the 
architectural part is drawn without technical 
knowledge. 

Perhaps the following will be interesting. 
There was published 

“Views in the vicinity of the city of Kingston, 
Jamaica, drawn on stone by J. B. Pyne and P. 
Gauci from sketches by Capt. J. 8. Whitty. 1839.” 

I find no mention of the captain in any 
dictionary. Paul Gauci published No. 1 
{no more) of a ‘ Practice Drawing Book’ 
in 1866. J. B. Pyne became celebrated as 
an artist, but no mention is made in Boase’s 
“Modern English Biography’ of his having 


done lithographs, though he gives the title 
of the ‘ Views’ above named. Gauci I find 
in no dictionary except that of Mr. Algernon 
Graves, who says he exhibited from 1834 to 
1863; but in ‘The Royal Academy,’ his 
latest book, now in course of publication, 
he gives more exact particulars. 
THOMAS. 


WAKEFIELD APPARITION (10 S. vi. 109, 
156).—It should be noted that the ghost is 
Lady Bolles (not Bowles), née Witham, who 
married firstly Thomas Jobson, of Cudworth, 
and secondly Thomas Bolles, of Osberton, 
Nottinghamshire ; vide Ingram, referred to 
ante, p. 156. Ingram says that she was 
created a baronetess of Scotland by James I. 
in 1635 [sic]. 

The following is from ‘The English 
Baronetage ’ (by Wotton and Collins), 1741, 
vol. ii. p. 155, s.v. Dalston of Dalston :— 

“He ee William Dalston] resided mostly at 
Heath-Hall, in Yorkshire, (an estate which came 
into the family by marriage), and died Jan. 13, 1683, 
leaving issue by Anne, daughter of Thomas Bolles, 
of Osberton, in com. Notting, Esq., and dame Mary 
Bolles, his wife, Baronettess of Nova Scotia, Sir 
George Dalston,” &e. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Four Corners ” (10 8. vi. 69, 156).— 
‘A Living Picture of London for 1828,’ by 
Jon Bee, Esq., p. 263, has :-— 

“None of the commonal/ty undertake to play 
those games [i.e., backgammon, &c.]: they are more 
appropriately smitten with the charms of ninepins— 
whether this be of skittles, knock-em-down, bowl- 
and-tip, dutch-pins, or the more sturdy four-corners. 
These are the bold, athletic, in-door games......The 
bare flinging a dignum vite ball of ten to fourteen 
saga upwards of twenty feet is no child’s play. 

n summer time, many hundreds, on Saint Mondays, 


thousands of mechanics and others are found playing 


at those games; mostly at the outskirts of town, 
though the sport is evidently better adapted to 
winter use, when ‘ the ground ’ is covered overhead.” 


RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


GIRL SENTENCED TO BE BURNT ALIVE: 
PRESSING TO DeatH (10 8. vi. 129, 176).— 
The London Magazine for August, 1735, gives 
the following description of pressing a man 
to death :— 

“Thursday, 21.— At the Assizes at Lewes in 
Suffolk, a Man who pretended to be dumb and 
lame, was indicted for a barbarous Murder and 
Robbery. He had been taken up on Suspicion, 
several spots of Blood, and part of the Goods being 
found upon him. When he was brought to the Bar, 
he wou'd not speak or plead, tho’ often urg’d to it, 
and the Sentence to be inflicted on such as stand 
mute read to him: Four or five Persons in the Court 
swore they had heard him speak, and the Boy who 
was his Accomplice and apprehended was there to 
to be a Witness against him; yet he continued 
mute: Whereupon he was carried back to Horsham 
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Gaol to be press'd to Death, if he wou'd not plead’ 
They laid on him, first 100 Weight, then added 100 
more, and he still continu’d obstinate; they then 
added 100 more, and then made it 3501b., yet he wou'd 
not speak; thenadding 50 1b. more he was just dead, 
having all the Agonies of Death upon him: Then 
the Executioner, who weighs about 16 or 17 Stone, 
lay down upon the Board which was over him, and, 
adding to the Weight, kill’d him in an Instant.” 

It may also interest Mr. Peacock to know 
that in the same August two women were 
burnt at the stake for poisoning their hus- 
bands: Margaret Onion at Chelmsford on 
Thursday, 7; and Mrs. Fawson at North- 
ampton on Friday, 8. 

A cutting I have from The Daily News, 
30 Oct., 1895, states that ‘ under Henry IV. 
the laying of heavy weights on the culprit 
was introduced, and lasted (at least nomin- 
ally) till 1772. The cutting is a part of a 
leading article reviewing a book called ‘ The 
Law’s Lumber Room.’ 

W. H. PrxcuBEck. 


The law for a long time prescribed burning 
alive as the punishment of a female con- 
victed of high treason, and one of the acts 
constituting high treason was counterfeiting 
the king’s coin. The same _ punishment 
seems to have been inflicted for petty treason, 
e.g., a wife killing her husband. But I think 
that long previous to 1770 a practice sprang 
up of strangling the woman at the stake and 
then burning the body. A case of this kind 
is mentioned in ‘ The Annual Register’ for 
1769. The last woman treated in this way 
for coining was executed in 1790. = M.A. 


on THE HEAD (1058. vi. 169).— 
In Camden’s *‘ Remains concerning Britain ’ 
this proverb is given as “ A man will be a 
man though he hath but a hose on his head.” 
Camden died in 1623. 

The proverb is not included in Herbert’s 
* Jacula Prudentum,’ 1640. 

Surely the word “ hose ’’ has nothing to do 
with a stocking. Is it not another word for, 
if not a corruption of, ‘‘ chausses,”’ as the 
leathern breeches worn over mail armour 
were called ? 

The old phrase ‘to wear the breeches,” 
z.e. ““to be master in your own house,” is, 
T believe, still in use. Does not the proverb 
mean that so long as a man retains his 
breeches (his mastery over his wife), even 
though in an undignified manner, he will be 
respected asaman? CuxHas. A. BERNAU. 


“G,” Harp or Sort (10 S. vi. 129, 190). 
—Four correspondents concur in the state- 
ment that the g of margarine is soft. I have 
consulted several dictionaries (including the | 


| ‘N.E.D.’), and they all give it as hard. I 


note, however, that the remark is made in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Oleomargarine’ that 
this word is often mispronounced “as if 
spelt -margerine.”’ That such a fact should 
be mentioned at all serves to show how 
common the mistake is, as is, indeed, obvious 
from four correspondents of ‘N. & Q.” 
treating the pronunciation with soft g as 
correct. If we follow the  dictionaries,. 
margarine will conform to the rules so clearly 
explained by Pror. SKEAT in his valuable 
reply. For this reason alone it is to be hoped 
that the hard g in this word will prevail. 
F. W. Reap. 


The word margarine has been more thar 
once referred to in connexion with this 
subject as if its pronunciation was uncertain. 
I have certainly heard it pronounced with. 
the g soft (palatal), but have always looked 
upon this as due to ignorance of a rather 
pronounced type. The last paragraph in 
Pror. SKEAT’s reply is, to me, a little am- 
biguous. It almost appears, at first sight, 
as if he had endorsed the popular error of 
making the g soft (palatal), but on closer 
examination it appears to be the spelling 
only that he takes exception to. This is 
even more puzzling. The word, as PRoF. 
SKEAT observes, is modern; but for this 
very reason its derivation is less uncertain. 
In fact, it is a matter of common memory 
with many of us. The derivation may be 
fanciful, but there is no possible doubt about 
it. It was so called because supposed to: 
contain margaric acid, one of the acids dis- 
covered by Chevreul early in the nineteenth 
century. The acid, again, was so called 
from its fancied resemblance to ‘ pearl ’” 
(udpyapov), a word which occurs several 
times in the New Testament in the form 
papyapitns. In view of this derivation it is 
difficult to see what form of spelling PRoF. 
SkeatT would have preferred, or, rather, 
what letters ought to have been changed 
when the word was incorporated into our 
language. By the by, is there a single word,. 
except “ gaol,’’ which has always been an 
anomaly, in which g is soft (palatal) before 
a, o, or wu? I cannot think of any. The 
converse, of course, is not uncommon ;_ but 
then, as Pror. SKEAT says, the hard sound 
is normal : it is the soft sound which requires 
explanation. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


With due deference I beg leave to point out 
for the consideration of Pror. SkeaT that 


locality is a probable factor in the pronuncia- 
tion of words beginning with g. If moderm 
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English were derived from one known lan- 
guage, with one known grammar and one 
known set of grammatical rules, it would 
be possible to find and to fix one invariable 
rule for the pronunciation of the initial g. 
But historically modern English is derived 
from several differently pronounced dialects, 
which in course of time have been (through 
the influence of communication and litera- 
ture) gradually approximating towards one 
set form. The names of places, and, gene- 
rally speaking, geographical terms, have 
resisted this influence more than the names 
of things in common use throughout the 
whole geographical area. In the districts 
north and east of England g before ¢ is more 
generally hard than soft in place-names ; 
whereas in the south, where they have been 
more under French influence, it is more 
generally soft than hard. It is the same 
with personal names derived from places. 
As examples I will mention Gifford, Gill, 
Gillingham. Several others will suggest 
themselves. FRANK PENNY. 


Hazet or HeEsste Pears (10 S. ii. 349, 
436).—A bookseller’s catalogue recently fur- 
nished an instance of the word quoted by 
Mr. J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL :— 

© A True Method of treating Light Haze/y Ground, 
or an exact Relation of the Practice of Farmers in 
Buchan, containing Rules for Infields, Outtields, 
Haughs, and Laighs,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1735. 

No author’s name was given 
L. R. M. SrrRacHan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


” ix Latin (10 8. iv. 409, 457; 
v. 13, 73, 152, 193).—The Latin epitaph on 
the monument of Sir Thomas Smith, men- 
tioned at the last reference, is given in * The 
English Baronetage,’ 1741, vol. iii. par. i. 
p- 343, s.v. ‘ Smyth, of Hill-Hall.’ It begins : 
“Thomas Smithus, Eques Auratus, hujus 
Manerii Dominus.” In it is the following: 
* Arde, Australisque Claneboy in Hibernia 
Colonellus.”” This appears to refer to his 
having, in 1572, 

“sent a colony into a land of his in Ireland, called 
The Ardes, for which he had obtained a patent 
from her majesty, in 1571.”—Jbid., p. 339. 

The monument is, or was, in the parish church 
of Theydon-Mount. 

This ‘‘ maximus Hermes linguarum ” was, 
with Sir John Cheke, the too powerful 
advocate and introducer of the so-called 
Erasmian pronunciation of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 

“ STAFFORD BLUE ”’ (10 8S. vi. 149, 214).— 

‘This alludes to the blueness of bruises caused 


by beating with a staff. Similarly, “ going 
to Bedford ”’ means retiring to rest. 
W. C. B. 


Dr. JOHNSON’S CLUB AND THE LITERARY 
Crus (10 8S. v. 190).—The late Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff, according to the obituary 
notice of him in The Times, was a member 
of The Club and the guardian of its records. 
The short history of The Club, which accord- 
ing to the same authority, he printed in 
December, 1905, for private circulation, 
might possibly contain lists of the members. 

L. R. M. StracHan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS BURIED IN 
Lonpon (10 8S. vi. 149, 218).—A study of 
F. T. Cansick’s book ‘ A Collection of Curious 
and Interesting Epitaphs, copied from the 
Monuments of Distinguished and Noted 
Characters in the Ancient Church and Burial 
Grounds of Saint Pancras, Middlesex’ 
(1869), will disclose the burial-places of 
several Roman Catholic priests who died 
in London in the eighteenth century. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“Paauw” (10 S. vi. 28).—There are 
several species of bustard in South Africa. 
Paauw, of course, is the European Dutch 
equivalent for peacock. The largest speci- 
men of the genus is the great kori, which 
attains a weight of 30 to 40 pounds, and 
occasionally, up-country, as much as 60 to 70. 
Of this bird H. A. Bryden in ‘ Kloof and 
Kurroo ’ thus writes 

“The Dutch Afrikanders have ever loved to 
bestow quaint and outlandish names upon the birds 
and beasts of their adopted land. The name ‘ gour 
pease ’ (the kori) really signifies gum peacock, this 

yustard being quaintly called by the Boers ‘ peacock,’ 
from its fancied resemblance to that bird in its 
habits during the pairing and breeding season.” 
It feeds on the gum of the mimosa, which 
renders it especially fat and suitable for the 
table, like the turkey in other countries. 

The smaller varieties are known to the 
colonists as Koorhaan or Koran (from Dutch 
Knorhaan=scolding cock, on account of its 
peculiar harsh call when roaming the veldt), 
and are far more plentiful. They measure 
about 20 inches in length, and are much 
esteemed as game by sportsmen. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


CLIPPINGDALE (10 S. vi. 151).—It would 
seem that there can be only one possible 
origin for thissurname. The greatest care is 
at all times necessary in the shearing of sheep 
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under protective conditions as to weather- 
exposure. If the weather be doubtful, the 
farmer will see to it that he suffers no loss 
at this critical period of the sheep’s life, and 
a hollow or dale would be the most desirable 
place for the clipping, which often entails 
other accidents in the clipping of the skin 
as well as the wool, whereby the animal 
needs that protection climatically which a 
* dale would afford. 
J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL. 

“Tony Lumpkin” (10 8. vi. 7, 94).—In 
his ‘ Life and Times of Goldsmith,’ LV. xv., 
Forster has the following note on this name : 

“What a capital invention the name seems to be 
in its nice adjustment to the character, but alas! 
(as poor Goldsmith himself was so fond of saying) 
there is nothing new under the sun. One of Mr. 
Bruce's Charles the First Calendars reveals to us 
that a farming tenant of fen-land in Leicestershire 
in 1637 was Master Anthonie Lumpkin (* Dom. 
Cal.,’ Jan. 1, 1637-8).” 
It is not impossible that the family to whom 
W. C. B. has drawn attention may have been 
of the same stock as this yeoman. 

THomAs BayYNe. 


Manor MEsNE (1058. vi. 68, 153).—It may 
be of interest to those who have kindly 
furnished the meaning of the word * mesne ” 
to see how it fits in with the instances in 
question, as its use with “ manor ” does not 
seem of common occurrence. 

The manor of Denton was small, extending 
over about one-sixth of the parish. None 
of the deeds connected with the transfer of 
it contains any suggestion of a partition of it, 
nor of the creation of a sub-manor co-exten- 
sive. It belonged in 1086 to Robert de 
Stadford ; in 1337-8 to William de Lunder- 
thorp, chev., probably in right of his wife 
Joan (Assize Koll 1400, m. 60 d.); in 1537 
Thomas Denton sold it (Feet of Fines, 
Trin., 29 Hen. VILI.). The family of Denton 
had divided into two principal lines; the 
elder, holding the military land in Denton, 
and residing there, possessed the manor 
‘““mesne.” Thomas Denton came of the 
younger, which had moved to Osbournby 
about 1400. In 1462, Agnes, d. and h. of 
John Denton of the elder line, being dead, 
the manor mesne of Denton, with other pro- 
perty, was settled by trustees on her widower, 
Robert Upton, and their children (deed at 
Harlaxton Manor). In 1538 George Williams, 
the descendant of Agnes, living at Denton, 
put in trust, on his marriage with Alice Cony, 
the manor mesne of Denton, &c. (deed at 
Harlaxton). The manor, sold in 1537 by 


Thomas Denton, was bought by Koland 
Shakerly and others, and resold the same 


year to Vincent Randall, whose family held 
it till 1600. After that it passed through 
the families of Saville of Lupsett, Yorks, of 
Blythe and Thorold, Lines, to the Welbys ; 
thus it never belonged to the Williams. 
family. 

In these deeds of transfer there is no men- 
tion of any lease, nor of sub-rights over the: 
manor, so that there is nothing to show 
when the manor “ mesne”’ expired or was 
merged. It seems as if it was an arrange- 
ment by which the family resident at Denton 
could exercise the rights or authority of 
lord of the manor, the military land being, 
probably, the same in area as the manor. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


The term “manor mesne”’ is still in ex- 
istence. The Manor of Hall Place, in this 
parish of Yateley, is a manor mesne, or a 
manor within a manor, the superior manor 
being the Manor of Crondall, held by the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester, now 
managed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
of England. I remember that some thirty 
years ago the then Lord of the Manor of 
Hall Place spoke of it to me as a mesne 
manor. JOHN P. STILWELL. 

Hiltield, Yateley. 


“Lipcate”: ‘ LEAP-GATE” (10 S. vi. 
128).—The difference between ‘‘ lidgate ” 
and ‘“leap-gate’’ is clearly defined in the 
‘N.E.D.’ The name occurs in Lancashire 
as the name of a township—Lydiate ; and 
sometimes as the name of a cluster of houses. 
near the original site of the ‘ lidgate,” as 
Lidgett, a mile to the east of the town of 
Coine. In Domesday Book the name 
Lydiate appears as “ Leiate,” suggesting a 
derivation from N.-S. leah, pasture, meadow ; 
i.e., field gate,” separating pasture 
lands from arable lands. W. Farrer. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


QUEEN Morrores (10 S. vi. 
151).—I send R. B. the opinion of Dr. 
William Bell in his ‘New Reading of the 
Motto of the Prince of Wales.’ He says that 
the two mottoes mentioned are given in the 
household expenses of King Edward III. 
as being worked on her corsets, and considers 
that ‘Ich vrude much my Biddeneye ”’ is 
one sentence, which may be construed as 
** | rejoice much (at) my marriage.”’ 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Betts (10 S. vi. 169).— 


Halliwell’s ‘ Dict.,’ s.v. ‘Wain,’ has: (3) to- 


fetch (with a reference to Tusser, p. 141) ; 
(4) to move. Either of these will suit. 
P. L. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Hakluytus Posthunus ; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. XV. and XVI. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Tuts splendid reprint of Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes’ 
makes rapid progress, and will shortly be placed 
complete in the hands of the subscribers. In the 
two latest volumes we pass from Arctic to tropical 
regions. Vol. xv. opens with ‘Observations gathered 
out of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Bookes 
of Joseph Acosta, a learned Jesuite, touching the 
pole historie of the Heavens, Ayre, Water, and 
Earth at the West Indies.’ This is a translation— 
presumably by E(dward) G(rimstone)—of the * His- 
toria natural y moral de las Indias,’ first published 
in Seville in 1590, and issued in an English transla- 
tion in 1604. Acosta was sent to Peru as provincial 
of the Order of Jesuits, and in the course of a long 
stay in America worked ardently, and not without 
a certain measure of success, at the task of con- 
verting the aborigines. Until recent days his book 
retained a measure of authority, and its plier 
of natural objects have accuracy as well as vivacity. 
Acosta’s observations are, however, considerably 
abridged, especially as regards natural phenomena. 
He describes at second hand a fight between a 
caymant or alligator and a tiger, and the manner in 
which the Indians kill the whales. In 1586 almost 
all the city of Guatemala was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. He holds, against received opinion, that 
the voleano cannot be the total cause of the earth- 
quake. After a digression on the manner of ex- 
ploring gold mines, and concerning the familiarity 
of the Indians with the devil and other matters, 
drawn from the ‘Historye of the Indias’ of Gon- 
zalo Ferdinando de Oviedo, the work returns to 
the description of Mexico by Acosta. Of the founda- 
tion of Mexico in A.p. 720 an account is given. A 
story of the defeat of the giants is not to be held 
fabulous, dead men’s bones of an incredible bigness 
being still found. We read of monasteries of vestal 
virgins which the devil invented for his service. 
One of these was to be found in every province. 
The most interesting portion of the volume consists 
of the history of the Mexican nation described in 
pictures by the Mexican author, otherwise a chro- 
nicle narrated in hieroglyphic, the numerous plates 
of which are of the quaintest kind. In ‘ Larger Rela- 
tions of Mexico,’ wherewith the fifth book and the 
fifteenth volume end, is given an account of the 
punishments for various offences. Men or women 
taken in the apparel of the opposite sex were 
awarded death. 

An epistle dedicatory to George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, leads off the sixteenth volume. 
Then follows an account of the various voyages 
undertaken by George, Earl of Cumberland, in- 
cluding his voyage to Porto Rico, narrated by him- 
self. Karly voyages to America—comprising Sir 
Francis Drake’s last voyage, as told by Peter Carder, 
and the *‘ dismal and fatal voyage of Master Thomas 
Candish [Cavendish]”—follow, and are succeeded 
by “the admirable adventures and strange fortunes 
of Master Antonie Knivet,” who accompanied 
Master Thomas Candish in his second voyage to 
the South Sea, and left of the proceedings a sufti- 
ciently animated chronicle: ‘‘Condemned by the 
Spaniards to be hanged fora runaway and a Lutheran, 


he was saved by the intercession of the Jesuits. i 
the Friars of the Colledge came forth with etn 
Crucifix, and falling on their knees before the 
Governor they craved pardon for me ”—an occupa- 
tion anything but common with them. Constant 
complaint is made of the cruelty of the Portuguese. 
Among the creatures descriptions of which are of 
frequent. occurrence is the anteater. Another: 
strange beast appears to be the sloth. Knivet 
complains that with great danger to himself he has. 
travelled through twelve years of his best life, 
etting nothing but travel for his pains. Francis 
Sparray narrates how he bought eight young women 
—the eldest whereof, he thinks, never saw eighteen 
years—for one red-hafted knife which in England 
cost him but one halfpenny. In a ‘Treatise of 
Brazil’ is an account of the fatal proceedings of the 
mermen or monsters of the sea. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. 
Francis Bumpus. Third Series. (T. Werner 
Laurie.) 

THE third series of Mr. Bumpus’s ‘Cathedrals of 
England and Wales’ concludes what is a labour 
of love, carefully and competently accomplished. 
Two previous volumes had dealt with the august 
fanes of York, Lincoln, Durham, Ely, Exeter,. 
Canterbury, Wells, Peterborough, Salisbury, Nor- 
wich, Winchester, and half a dozen more, leaving 
for the present few edifices of highest mark. First 
on the list of those now noticed stands Lichfield, 
a representation of which supplies a frontispiece to 
the volume. In some respects of beauty of work- 
manship and of site this building stands foremost,. 
a veritable gem in stone. Next it comes Glou- 
cester, and after it rank Rochester, Carlisle, 
Oxford, the Welsh cathedrals (Llandaff, Bangor, 
St. Asaph, and St. Davids), the huge pile of 
St. Albans, Ripon, Manchester, Truro, Southwell, 
Newcastle, Wakefield, Southwark, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. With the exception of the Welsh 
cathedrals and one or two of those included under 
the Additional Bishoprics Act of 1878, these strue- 
tures have been the object of our own constant and 
sega pilgrimages, and we yield to few in our zeal 
or ecclesiastical architecture. We are indebted 
to Mr. Bumpus for a delightful companion to our 
frequent excursions. In addition to the author’s 
comments there are some admirable illustrations 
of exteriors and interiors. The completion of the 
work is a subject for congratulation. 


Somersetshire Parishes: a Handbook of Historical 
Reference to all Places in the County. By Arthur 
L. Humphreys. 2vols. (187, Piccadilly.) 

For the handsome handbook to Somersetshire 

parochial history which he has compiled and pub- 

lished Mr. Humphreys claims that the ground 
covered by it is untouched by any other work. 

What he has done for Somerset was accomplished 

for Norfolk by Mr. Walter Rye, the historian of 

that county, and is being completed on an even 
more ambitious scale by Dr. Copinger for Suffolk. 

These are, so far as is known, the only counties 

which have been treated in a similarly com- 

prehensive fashion. Productions of the kind are, 
necessarily, labours of love. and are, as a rule, the 
most disinterested as well as the most zealous 
services that are rendered to the antiquary, the 
historian, the genealogist, and the topographer. 
Like the poet, the local historian is born, not made, 
He developes out of the collector. Mr. Humphreys 
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began with a hobby for the study of places, “ with 
a strong leaning towards those of Somersetshire. 

Concerning what he vindicates as his hobby, he 
collected a large quantity of historical notes, which 
from their number and extent became unmanage- 
able. With a view to their utilization by himself 
and others, he arranged the whole, so far as possible, 
under parishes, and has printed the work thus 
constituted for those who, in his own phrase, 
“cared to buy.” Very far is the work from being 
a bibliography. The author, indeed, suggests as a 
companion or a supplemental publication a hand- 
book to titles of historical books for Somersetshire. 
He has, however, gutted such worksas 4 rchwologia, 
the ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ Collinson’s * History 
Somersetshire,’ the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum, 
the Early Chancery Proceedings, the Index to the 
Biographical and Obituary Notices in The (rentle- 
mans Magazine, the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and other Record Ottice 
publications, The London Gazette, the * Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ Weaver's ‘Somerset Medh- 
zeval Wills,’ Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ the Somerset- 
shire Roll, the Abstracts of Somersetshire Wills, 
the Year-Book, and the like. Special prominence 
is assigned to wills, the author rightly believing a 
will to be one of the most valuable instruments in 
illustrating local history. Separate entries are, as 
a rule, short, but they are pregnant with informa- 
tion. The work is a splendid addition to our know- 
ledge of West-Country history. 


rnish Notexand Queries. First Series. Reprinted 
ees The Ped Telegraph. Edited by Peter 
Penn. (Elliot Stock.) 
Srvce the beginning of 1903 The Cornish Telegraph 
has devoted a column of its space to the history, 
biography, and folk-lore of the county, using those 
words in a wide and popular sense. The volume 
before us is a selection from these newspaper 
articles, which, as was to be expected, vary much 
in character and importance. ere and there the 
reader comes upon paragraphs of little value, but 
these are exceptions. There are very few readers, 
for example, ns will not reap instruction from the 
articles on the old ineoner of Cornwall, the only 
tongue which, as Prof. Max Miiller has stated, has 
died out in modern times. We would also direct 
special attention to the chapter which relates to 
the mining industries of the county, as it contains 
information which will be new to almost every 
reader. Weare glad to find some good papers on 
wrecking. That the Cornishmen of other days 
pillaged the vessels which ran ashore is unhappily 
so certain that we do not suppose any one could 
be found to controvert it; but as to the further 
statement, so often made, that false lights were 
shown with the purpose of enticing ships on the 
rock-bound coast, its truth may be very reasonably 
called in question. This is a matter which should 
be investigated without delay. It appears that 
John Wesley (who must have known as much of 
wreckers and wrecking as any man of his time) 
does not accuse the Cornish folk of alluring sailors 
deliberately to destruction. 
The corporation accounts of Penzance contain not 
a tew interesting memoranda, several of which are 
iven here; but their importance is much diminished 
y the dates of the several entries being withheld. 
Tn at least one instance a serious error has been made. 
On a certain occasion thirty shillings was spent on 
wine and spirits on 30 January, and we are told, in 


urentheses, that this was “‘ the anniversary of the 
Enetoiatien.“ The same record informs us that six- 
teen shillings was once paid for a woman’s bridle ; 
this was no doubt a gag, or what in other parts of 
England was known asa scold’s bridle. We wonder 
whether this relic of barbarism has come down to 
our time. If it has, we hope it may be carefully 
preserved. We also read of a small payment for 
wood used in burning Moses Morgan’s cow. Was 
the poor creature burnt alive as a part of some 
magical rite? or was it thought well to cremate the 
body of an animal that had died of pestilence? It 
may be well to remember, when we meet with 
passages like the above, that so late as 1824 a calf 
was burnt alive at Halifax (‘ Denham Tracts,’ ii. 327). 

There are some interesting papers on the Cornish 
chough, or red-legged rook, a Vind by no means un- 
known in heraldry. This beautiful bird is, we fear, 
rapidly becoming extinct in its former homes. 
One writer, who is evidently a bird-lover, proposes 
that the close time for the Cornish chough should 
extend to the whole year. In this we are in perfect 
agreement with him. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


C. Witirams hawk from a_hernshaw”),— 
This is one of the most familiar Shakespeare emen- 
dations. 

SENGA God! O Good beyond compare !”),— 
The first line of the third verse of Bishop Reginald 
Heber’s hymn **T praised the earth in beauty seen 
(Roundell Palmer’s * Book of Praise,’ No. ecelxi.), 

J. PickrorD (**Omnium consensu capax imperii, 
nisi imperasset ”).—Tacitus, * Hist.,’ i. 49 (of Galba). 

H. P. L. (‘‘Saterland”).—A small district in the 
western part of Oldenburg, in Germany. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ALFRED AINGER. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 

ETUDES ET PORTRAITS : SOCIOLOGIE ET LITTERATURE. 

EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

A er ye ae BEING THE SPEECH OF MEENAWANNIA IN THE PARISH 

PRISONERS. ‘I KNOW A MAIDEN. BENITA. THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. THE 
BRANGWYN MYSTERY. PHARAOH’S TURQUOISE. MRS. DIMMOCK’S WORRIES. 
THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. THE CUCKOO. THE IVORY RAIDERS. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

THE FIRST ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. FROM CHARING CROSS TO DELHI. 
SIMLA VILLAGE TALES. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLES. THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE. PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES. ‘“ EVERY- 
MAN’S LIBRARY.” REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

THE ORIGIN OF LINCOLN’S INN. THE BELVOIR HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS. THE 
IRISH WORD ‘“ RAHEEN.” 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC. EXCAVATIONS AT NIPPUR. 

HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

THE BONDMAN. PETER’S MOTHER. THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

MR. CHESTERTON ON DICKENS. PASTORAL POETRY AND DRAMA. 

A NEW DIARIST. 

NEW NOVELS :—The House of Islam ; The Youngest Miss Mowbray ; Lucy of the Stars; The Bar ; 
The Viper of Milan ; Meshes of Mischance ; The Arncliffe Puzzle. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The “ Knutsford Edition” of Mrs. Gaskell; Readings on the Inferno; 
The Church and Commonwealth ; The Real Louis XV. ; On the Queen’s Errands ; History of the 
Reformation ; A French Account of the Pogroms; French Catholics and their Difficulties ; The 
Gentleman’s Magazine ; Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great Britain. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD; THE PRIOR PAPERS AT LONGLEAT; 
TWO POEMS OF PHILIP MASSINGER; THE BATTLE OF ETHANDUN. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Botanical Literature ; Stonehenge Astronomically Considered ; The Electrical Nature of 
—— = Radio-Activity ; Modern Steam Road Wagons ; Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last 

oyage ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Tells of England; English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century; The Talbot 
Taylor Collection ; Official Guide to Holyroodhouse ; The Churches of the Hundred of Car- 
hampton ; Archeological Notes ; Gossip. 

MUSIC pa, ee Musical Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Morals of Marcus ; Mrs. Temple’s Telegram ; His Child ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain a Review of 
THE ENGLISH HYMNAL 
AND 
THE ANNUAL REVIEWS OF GERMAN AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
Brstpes NOTICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 
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SOME STANDARD 


THE 


AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


“HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, so top, 2/. 2x. the Set. 


With Portraits and 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. 


llustrations, inc luding Views of Places described in the Wo 
R. BLAND, of Duftield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW 
Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 


s, reproduced from 


WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Also the POPU LAR EDITION, 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols., small feap. Svo, each wit 
the Set in gold- lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 
Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., anc 
large crown svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. 


7 vols., small ~ 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2%. 6d. each. And the 
1 Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with ‘gilt top, 1x. 6d. per volume ; or 


Edited and 
KENYON, 2 vols. 
per vol. 


FREDERIC G, 


*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 4/. 58. 5 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5x. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 2%. 6d. each net in limp 


cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


Or the 8 vols, in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net) in cloth ; or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


lvol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ 


cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
** Also the U3 
28. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3%. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 


10 vols. large crown S8vo, 68. each. 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 


Large crown 8vo, bound in 


<IFORM EDIT ION, in 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 5s. each, And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 


Each Volume illustrated 


Contents :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham 


Lawn—Miss Williamson's Div agations—Mrs. Dymond. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 


RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with 
a Preface. Crown 2s. 6d, 


MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Contents :—Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism— Porro Union ext Neceasavinm—A Guide to English Lite- 
rature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 
Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 
‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown &vo, 2x. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. 
With ey Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
28, 

Contents: :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 


= —_— al and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 


IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular 


Edition. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 
TURE. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 
Popular 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 


Edition. Crown &vo, 2s. 


FRIER: OSHIP’S “GARLAND. Popular 
Edition. Crown &8vo, 28. 6¢ 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown &vo, 7 


Contents :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philosophy and 
Religion. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 
e Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE, with a Portrait. SECOND 
Small crown &vo, 48. 6d. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


and Cheaper Edition, in 7 vols. large crown &8vo. 
THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 7s. 6d. 
THE FINE ARTS, 7s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. 15s. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. 
Portrait and Index to the 7 vols, 15. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 
AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 72. 6d. each. 

*,* In preparing this New Edition of the late Mr. 7. A. Symonds” 
Three Volumes of Travel, ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘Sketches 
and Studies in Ttaly,’ and ‘Italian Byways,’ nothing has been changed 
except the order of the Essays. For the convenience of travellers a 

hi t has been adopted. 


With a 


pogray aul ar 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 


crown 8vo, 78. bd. 


*,* This volume is uniform with the po pain of Symonds’ 
“Travel Sketches’ and ‘The Renaissance in Italy 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*.* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation, 
Also the following Volumes of previous 
Editions :— 
NEW AND OLD: a Volume of Verse. 


Crown 8yo, 98. 
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